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REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

Science frangaise. Scolastique allemande. G. Papillault. Paris: 

Felix Alcan. 1917. Pp. 154. 

This is a very interesting, and, in many respects, a valuable con- 
tribution to philosophical literature. 

The author's aim is to trace to their sources the various streams 
of philosophical thought. These streams are roughly classified into 
three groups: English empiricism, French rationalism, and German 
idealism. In order to understand their full significance, we must 
go back to the dawn of modern thought, namely, to ancient Greece, 
whose philosophy has molded all subsequent thinking. We must 
study with special care the legitimate heirs of Greek thought, the 
medieval philosophers. There is sometimes found among intelligent 
people a widespread prejudice against medieval thought. It is be- 
lieved that Descartes simply created modern thought. Bacon and 
Locke are hailed as the founders of modern empiricism. But this is 
a prejudice due to ignorance. Medieval philosophy is remarkable 
for its wealth of thought, and we must go back to it if we want to 
comprehend the modern systems. 

The various streams of medieval thought can be divided into 
three groups, which correspond to the three great modern philosoph- 
ical systems. English empiricism can be traced back to Roger 
Bacon. This remarkable thinker is indeed, as has often been re- 
marked, the precursor of his namesake, Francis Bacon. He is also 
the precursor of Locke, Hume, and John Stuart Mill. He has laid 
the foundation of sensism, of empiricism, of individualism, and has 
expounded their fundamental principles most accurately. He is the 
father of English philosophy. 

The century of Roger Bacon was also the century of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. St. Thomas was Descartes 's favorite author and exercised 
a powerful influence upon his thought. In St. Thomas's philosophy 
can be found the key, not only of the Discourse on Method, but of 
all subsequent French rationalism. Is it St. Thomas, or is it Des- 
cartes, who wrote the following words: "What is natural to reason 
appears to us so necessarily true that we can not even think it to be 
untrue ' ' ? 

Amid its riches of thought, scholasticism had, however, obsolete 
principles, devoid of true life, principles which constituted, as it 
were, the pathology of medieval philosophy. Following an evil pro- 
pensity of the human mind, it converted concepts into real entities, 
regarded the species as an object having its unity, and converted 
empirical laws into active agents. The grammatical categories were 
supposed to apply to external events and to regulate the cosmos. By 
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the side of the great empiricists and rationalists, Roger Bacon and 
Thomas Aquinas, there were pseudo-philosophers and pseudo-scien- 
tists, Eckhart and Tauler, Suso and Boehme, who are the true an- 
cestors of the great philosophers of modern Germany, of Kant and 
Hegel, of Schilling and Schopenhauer. Kant's philosophy is, there- 
fore, a mere caricature of scholasticism, a parasitic growth, as it 
were, devoid of originality and absolutely worthless. 

Attacks on German thinkers are so numerous nowadays that some 
readers will perhaps suppose this work to be a work of circumstance, 
devoid of permanent value. It is not so, however. The author, who 
is a professor in the School of Anthropology at Paris, was expounding 
the same view long before the war began. Moreover, the author's 
epistemological point of view is no less interesting than his opinions 
about the historical tradition. 

The epistemological system, of course, is not entirely new. 
Levy-Bruhl's words "Tout est dit," apply to philosophy more than 
to any other branch of human knowledge. Papillault's system can 
be traced back to Pythagoras, whom the author mentions with rev- 
erence. But, whereas Pythagoras 's thinking had come to us in iso- 
lated, difficult, second-hand fragments, we now see it before us in a 
living form, and we can form a clear conception of what a Pythag- 
oras of the twentieth century would say and think. 

The criterion of truth is to be found in the mathematical sci- 
ences, especially in arithmetic, the simplest and clearest among them. 
The unit is the prototype of the absolute monad dreamed by meta- 
physicians. It belongs to the genus number, of which the particular 
numbers are the species, the nature and value of which are perfectly 
known according to its place in the series. Numerical concepts are 
thus perfect concepts, to which all other concepts must be reduced in 
order to be understood. And the author analyzes accordingly the 
concept of cause, showing at the same time the superficial character 
of the analyses previously made by Hume, Karl Pearson, and other 
English empiricists. 

The book deserves to be read by all lovers of philosophy. 

Joseph Louis Perrier. 

Columbia University. 

A Defence of Idealism. May Sinclair. New York : The Macmillan 

Company. 1917. Pp. xvii -J- 355. 

This "Apology for Idealistic Monism" is written on the theory 
that a strong attack is the best defence, at least for a philosophy that 
is "in process of being bowled out." In a rapid-fire review of Sam- 
uel Butler, Bergson, McDougall, James, and Schiller, the new real- 



